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SEQUOYAH. 

Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 

By Dr. J. D. Moody. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there was quite 
an imigration of German people from Bavaria to that part of 
our country which is now included in the state of Georgia. 
Like the Mayflower emigration from Holland this one was 
also a religious movement. An effort was made to exclude un- 
worthy people from these companies. 

However, in one such company, in 1739, a family managed 
to be included who belonged to this latter class. Instead of be- 
ing religious in profession, as were the others, they were in- 
dolent, ignorant and superstitious. Their name, which is va- 
riously given as Gist, Guest, Guess or Gisb, was destined to be 
perpetuated by a singular combination of circumstances. 

Soon after their arrival there was born to them a son to 
whom the name of George was given. He grew up the black 
sheep of the community. 

Their home was within the limits of the great Cherokee 
nation. Trading privileges with the Indians was closely guarded 
by the whites. George Guest, as he was called, sought such a 
peddler's license, but being held in low repute, he was refused. 
This did not seem to worry him in the least and he became a 
contraband trader. 

In 1768 he started on a trading trip through the Cherokee 
nation. While on this trip, he married an Indian maiden, 
after the loose manner of the times. They lived together for a 
number of months, but tiring of his bargain, the German ped- 
dler quietly stole away one night and was never afterwards 
heard from. 

In 1770 there was born to this deserted wife a boy baby. 
In the soft language of the Cherokee people she named him Se- 
quo-yah, which means "he guessed it." 

This Indian woman was possessed of more than ordinary in- 
telligence and energy. Her family were among the leading spir- 
its of the nation. The love which would have been given to the 
husband, was now bestowed upon the child. As he grew up 
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he was taught all of the traditions and cunning of his Indian 
ancestry. He did not care to mingle in play with other Indian 
boys, but wandered much alone in the forest, when he was 
not with his mother. He would build little houses in the woods, 
and developed considerable skill in carving objects from wood 
with his knife. As he grew older he made wooden milk pails 
and skimmers for his mother. He helped her in many ways, 
preferring to do this to other work, which he did not like. 

About this time missionaries came to the Indian people and 
established schools and churches. He heard much about this 
new religion, and the learning of the schools. He talked with 
his associates upon all the knotty points of law, religion and art. 
Indian thiesim and panthesim were measured against the gospel 
as taught by the land-seeking, fur-buying adventurers. 

"From his mother he inherited his energy and persevering 
nature, his meditative and philosophical inclinations from his 
father." 

He inherited an "odd compound of Indian and German tran- 
scendentalism, essentially Indian in opinion, but German in in- 
stinct and thought." His pagan faith was unsettled, but he did 
not become a convert to Christianity. 

In time he became a good trader, traveling throughout the 
country and accumulating some property. His mechanical 
ability seems to have developed rapidly. Much of the silver 
which he got in trade, he beat into rings, bands for the head, 
breast plates, necklaces, etc., etc. He soon became the greatest 
silversmith of his tribe. 

Later, he took up blacksmithing, making all of his own 
tools and appliances. He had seen trade marks stamped upon 
metal goods in possession of the whites. He thought it would 
be an advantage to him to have the same on his wares. He got 
an English friend to write his English name, and from this he 
made a steel die, and henceforth all of his silver goods were 
stamped with his name — George Guess. Many such stamped 
articles are said to be, even now, in the possession of old Chero- 
kee families. 

He next began to turn his attention to art, and made 
sketches of the familiar animals about his home. At first these 
were rudely drawn, but he improved in this and did some cred- 
itable work. 

He became a famous story-teller around their campfires and 
in their gatherings. 

About this time he saw a letter in the possession of a white 
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man. For the first time he realized the far-reaching possibili- 
ties that lay in a written language. "Much that red man know 
they forget," said Sequoyah, "they have no way to preserve it. 
White men make what they know fast on paper, like catching 
a wild animal and taming it." 

The thought took possession of him. He pondered over it 
continually. From one of the missionaries he got a spelling 
book, and studied the alphabet. He tried to arrange one for 
the Cherokee language. After many trials based upon a pro- 
found reasoning hardly to be expected in an Indian, Sequoyah 
invented a syllabic alphabet. Some of the characters were taken 
from the English and some were of his own devising. To teach 
it to his own people now became the passion of his life. His 
young daughter was his first pupil, and she proved a very apt 
one. White men — men of intelligence — laughed at his idea 
and denounced it as unpracticable. But with a dogged perse- 
verance he induced some Indian friends to learn it, and to their 
astonishment they were easily able to read their own language 
in the new writing. And in a comparativly short time the 
Indians were generally able to carry on a correspondence by 
means of it. Books and papers were published in the new 
characters. Sequoyah, at one bound, became one of the 
world's noted men. This story is one of the literary romances 
of the age. 

Sequoyah had now become a sufferer from rheumatism and 
for some time was confined to his cabin. He had time to think. 
He did think. His associations with intelligent whites had 
given him new ideas, and now his days were given up to 
dreaming. As a result, "he formed a theory of certain relations 
in the languages of the Indian tribes, and conceived the idea 
of writing a book on the points of similarity and divergence." 
But to do this he needed a wider acquaintance with Indian lan- 
guages. To gain this he packed a few belongings in an ox 
cart and started in on a unique "philological crusade." He 
made several journeys among different tribes near the home 
land. 

Among his own people there was a tradition that in some 
period antedating the arrival of the whites, a portion of the 
Cherokee nation had emigrated to the far west in the region of 
what is now New Mexico. He formed the resolve to go in 
in search of them and to visit all tribes on the way in the in- 
terests of his theory. Accompanied by a boy, in his ox cart, 
he started on this long journey some time in the year 1840. 
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He journeyed into New Mexico interviewing everyone as 
to the whereabouts of his people, and as to their languages. 
He was received kindly wherever he went. But in some way 
his mission was not a success. He became despondent. The 
trip was too exhausting for one of his age. At last he found 
his way to San Fernando, in Northern Mexico, and there in 
the year 1842 he was taken sick and died, and with him died the 
great dream of his mature years. 

There is but little to be found in print about Sequoyah. Te- 
cumseh, Blackhawk, Pontiac, King Philip and other noted war- 
riors are known to every school boy, but Sequoyah, I venture 
to say, is unknown to ninety-nine in every hundred of our 
people. 

Though having white blood in his veins he was essentially 
an Indian. Many white people proudly trace their lineage back 
to Pocahontas, yet our hero, so little known, did more for the 
advancement of his people than did any aborigine known to 
history. He deserves a better fate. His name might well be em- 
blazoned in song and story. 

In some city in our land — once his — a monument should be 
erected to his memory. Congress, at one time, contemplated 
having his remains removed and a monument erected over 
them. But this was never done. 

And now I desire to state my reason for reading this paper. 
It is, that we might do ourselves the honor in taking the initia- 
tive in having his remains removed to American soil, preferably 
his native land, and a suitable monument erected to his mem- 
ory. 

I urge that steps looking to such action be taken. Can the 
grave be located now? I do not know. We can only try, and 
until then, with Bryant, question — 

"Are they here — 
The dead of other days?" 

Scattered all over our country are the tombs of its former 
inhabitants. They are silent witnesses to human hopes and 
human tragedies. We who have come into the heritage of this 
ancient people owe it to them that all record of their past be 
not blotted out, but that they, at least, have a name left to them 
in he earth. 

This one lonely grave in foreign soil calls for recognition. 
Will we not heed it? 

"No other voice nor sound is there, 

In the army of the grave." 



